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Papanti’s in the Sixties 


By F. 


NE summer afternoon, as I 

strolled down our village street, 

one of those objectionable insects 
known as the “devil’s darning needle” 
flopped in my face. As I indignantly 
brushed him away and watched him fly 
into space, a vision of my old dancing 
master appeared before me — Mr. Loren- 
zo Papanti, the young Italian gentleman 
who came to Boston some seventy-five 
years ago, I suppose, to make his fortune, 
and became famous as an instructor in 
his art and well known far beyond the 
limits of our city. 

His long slender black legs and arms 
and flapping coat tails were, for a mo- 
ment, brought to my mind by the flight 
of this insect and caused me to recall 
some of my experiences of old, when, at 
the age of eight, I attended his class of 
little girls in the fine old hall on Tremont 
Street opposite the old Boston Museum. 

He taught three generations of Boston 
youth to dance, and expressed the last 
word in the etiquette of the art of social 
dancing. He required strict obedience. 
His word was law in the class and some- 
what alarming to shy children. But he was 
successful and won the respect of his pupils 





N.S. 


and their parents. If their steps were not 
correct or their deportment careless, the 
boys were rapped on their toes, not too 
gently, but the girls were treated with 
more leniency and only received some- 
what sarcastic comment if they failed to 
point their toes or pick up their little 
skirts as they should. ““Mees A” might be 
told that she walked like a lame chicken, 
or “Mees B” likened to a kangaroo, or 
given to understand that she was hope- 
lessly awkward in her movements, but 
she was addressed as ““Mees”’ or ““Made- 
moiselle,” and the class as “Young 
Ladies.”’ 

The boys were called “Young Gentle- 
men” but were frequently made to feel 
that they did not live up to the title, as in- 
deed sometimes they did not. If a boy 
did not respond to admonition, he was 
promptly banished from the hall and told 
to stay in the dressing room until he was 
recalled to his place in the line which at 
the moment was receiving instruction. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. Papanti 
appeared and the class of little girls was 
called to order. Each one, as she entered 
the hall, was instructed to pick up her 
skirt a little in front, and make with what 
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grace she could, a low curtsy, and im- 
mediately take her place in the line drawn 
up across the hall, prepared for action. 
Mr. Papanti, tall, slim, and graceful, 
with violin poised under his ear, his very 
black wig crowning a long, dark, wrink- 
led, serious face, spoke a few words, cor- 
recting any irregularity in the line, and 
indicating that we were to begin at the 
first note. Drawing his bow over the 
strings and at the same time counting 
one, two, three, or one, two, three, four, 
as required by the steps he was going to 
execute, he slid rather slowly across the 
polished floor before us, expecting us to 
imitate him as nearly as possible, saying, 
“Point your right foot, young ladies, and 
move forward three steps and back three 
with the other foot.” 

It was an exciting, not to say an alarm- 
ing moment, but with the aid of the mu- 
sic we accomplished something approach- 
ing the idea and it was astonishing how 
quickly we were led to move more easily 
and to catch the rhythm so necessary to 
the dance. 

Occasionally our instructor would give 
the little girls the never-to-be-forgotten 
experience of a turn with him. Standing 
before one of us and making the conven- 
tional bow, he would politely “request 
the pleasure,” and, placing his arm lightly 
but firmly around the waist of the child 
who, trembling with the excitement and 
delight of the moment, felt herself borne 
over the glassy floor in long delicious 
sweeps of rhythmic motion in which she 
seemed to be floating or treading on air, 
in perfect unison with her elderly grace- 
ful partner. 

This sort of experience gave a child the 
enjoyment of having attained perhaps un- 
expected success after hours of endeavor, 
which is a wholesome and encouraging 
experience. It was not too flattering to 


her vanity and might lead her to look for- 
ward more hopefully to the drudgery of 
dancing with awkward youths, who had 
not yet felt the desire to excel for the 
pleasure of dancing with her. Some day 
they might grow upto this and not merely 
stumble over her feet and their own, and 
disregard the charm of the waltz, but de- 
velop into the graceful “Young Gentle- 
men” which their stern master intended 
them to be. 

To the girls from eight to fifteen these 
afternoons with Mr. Papanti were a 
pleasant experience, but most of the boys 
were bored and resented being trained in 
this somewhat severe school of etiquette. 

Poor Mr. Papanti had his trials for, 
like all foreign teachers in this country, 
he found our American youth difficult to 
deal with. His temper was not of the best, 
and occasionally expressed itself with the 
sarcasm and violence of his race. In ex- 
treme wrath I have seen him break the 
strings of three successive violins by vio- 
lent blows with his bow. One afternoon 
he excused himself from the class and 
hurried out to get fresh strings, having 
broken all he had. He paused at the door 
and gave orders that no one should move 
from his place during his absence. We 
were, at the moment, in formation for a 
guadrille, the figures of which he was 
about to teach. It is needless to say the 
order was not obeyed, and all was con- 
fusion for a time, but when his step was 
heard returning on the stair chaos ceased 
and all was quiet —each child in his place 
when the instructor entered the room. 
At once, with all trace of his excitement 
and anger gone, he resumed his place on 
the floor and proceeded to call the figures, 
“First couple forward and back, ladies 
chain,” etc. Walking up and down the 
hall he played the notes which we were 
to follow. 
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He taught the Lancers quadrille and 
other quadrilles and cotillions, the Port- 
land Fancy, the polka and the waltz. We 
learned to recognize, with the first bars 
ofthe music, the figure and steps required. 
He did not teach the old reels of a former 
generation, but the social dances of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. I, 
who was a pupil during the early sixties, 
knew many taught by him during the 
seventies and have myself danced with 
others, my seniors by twenty-five years, 
who attended his earlier classes. 

He was a unique person, always grace- 
ful in his movements and gracious in his 
manner. He never acquired perfect com- 
mand of English, but, in spite of his 
broken speech and strong Italian accent, 
with the aid of his violin, he was equipped 
for his work. 

‘There were classes of three grades. 
‘T’wo days in the week were given to each 
—one day to the drilling in steps and 
time, he accompanying with his violin. 
The second day a small orchestra pro- 
vided the music. Our instructor walked 
up and down the hall, his black eyes de- 
tecting every misstep and every error 
which he corrected promptly. Nothing 
escaped him and his work was thorough. 

To some of the advanced pupils he 
taught fancy dances, the gavotte and the 
shawl dance. The older girls, perhaps of 
fourteen or fifteen years, excited my 
greatest admiration. I was not worthy of 
such instruction but longed to reach that 
perfection of grace and beauty when, 
clothed in an exquisite pink silk grown-up 


gown, I might pirouette with these ac- 
complished young ladies. 

The gavotte steps were the same as 
some we have seen in the minuette, and, 
I think, in the same tempo —a deliberate, 
graceful dance, as taught by Mr. Papanti. 

‘The shawl dance was later seen on the 
stage and danced with shawls of attrac- 
tive colors, and the diaphanous materials 
enhanced the grace and beauty of the 
dancers. 

Mr. Papanti kept on with his lessons 
until he was really very old, but he never 
seemed to stiffen or lose his agility. He 
became very thin, and it was said, wore 
false calves to conceal the emaciation of 
his legs. In my day, his figure was quite 
attenuated and I do not know how many 
years he continued to practise his. profes- 
sion. 

My family moved to Roxbury, and I 
was unable to keep on with my dancing. 
In those days this once pleasant suburb 
seemed far away in the country, as it 
was an hour’s ride in a slow and halting 
horse car which ran at irregular intervals. 
This was about 1860 to 1864, and I 
know that Papanti’s Dancing School 
was famous for years before and after 
that, and his Saturday evening cotillion 
was always frequented by the élite. 

Mr. Papanti’s hall, the finest in Boston, 
was used for years for the most fashion- 
able dances of the younger set. Débutante 
balls were held there and were increasing 
in number and popularity, though they 
were not the elaborate affairs they later 
became after Mr. Papanti’s day. 





Photograph by the Keystone View Co. 


Q Massachusetts 18th Century Sawmill, owned by Mir. Henry Ford 


rHE OLD MILL WAS BUILT IN 1732 BY DEACON ABNER SPOFFORD AT THE SOURCE OF PARKER 
RIVER IN GEORGETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, SOME EIGHTY YEARS AGO IT WAS BOUGHT BY 
THE WESTON FAMILY. IT HAS BEEN IN ACTIVE USE PRACTICALLY ALL OF ITS LONG LIFI 


Photograph by the Keystone View Co. 


Interior of the old Massachusetts Sawmill purchased by Mir. Henry Ford 
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An Old-Time Sawmill at Sterling, Massachusetts 


By Epwin H. CooLipGE 


O the first settlers of New Eng- 

land the great forests that covered 

the land at that time were a com- 
bined nuisance and blessing, as in order 
to raise food stuffs the land had first to be 
cleared, stumps of trees dug up, and fields 
prepared for planting, all of which of 
course called for the hardest kind of man- 
ual labor; but on the other hand, without 
those same forests the settlers would have 
lacked houses, barns, furniture and many 
other simple necessities of life as known 
at that time. 

With his good axe and other tools the 
settler was able to build his shelters, cut 
and split his rails for fences, build ox 
sleds, fashion rude furniture, and many 
other necessary articles from the profusion 
of wood around his place. As soon as the 
population increased, the thoughts of the 
settlers naturally turned to the ways and 
means of producing those things more 
easily and quickly. For this purpose saw- 
mills were essential. In 1793 there were 
ninety reported in Worcester County, 
and in 1810 one hundred and fifty, but 
authorities consider that this was far be- 
low the actual number in use in that 
ccunty at that time. 

‘The writer can recall fourteen of the 
old mills that were still standing when 
he was a boy in Sterling, in the late sixties, 
most of which were in active service at 
that time. These mills were strikingly 
alike in manner of location, style of 
architecture, equipment and method of 
operation, and a description of one would 
apply to them all. 

The one the writer was best acquainted 
with was called the “Jones Wilder” mill, 


located in the westerly part of Sterling on 
a small brook that rises about two miles 
north of the location of the mill. The 
operation of the mill was handicapped, as 
was that of all the mills in Sterling, by 
lack of power, owing to the fact that 
nearly all the streams in town had their 
sources so nearby that there was no 
chance to accumulate much volume be- 
fore reaching the dam. ‘Therefore opera- 
tion was generally impossible except in 
the spring when the melting snow on the 
hillsides flooded the streams, and then the 
owners put in many a sleepless night fear- 
ing that the high water might carry mill 
or dam away. As I heard one of the old- 
time owners express it once, “In the sum- 
mer the water dries up and in the winter 
it freezes up,’ so the reader will see that 
life was not one “grand sweet song”’ even 
in those days. 

This mill had been in the Wilder 
family for four generations. It was ac- 
quired by the writer’s father about 1867, 
and used by him in connection with his 
chair shop, which was located but a few 
rods away. A short time after getting 
control of the mill Father installed a 
patent arrangement on the sawmill car- 
riage whereby the log was set for another 
cut automatically when the carriage was 
run back. This affair saved a lot of time, 
and established his reputation as a pro- 
gressive sawmill man, and when a little 
later he put in a locomotive headlight for 
night work, it caused a lot of talk and 
many people drove for miles to see a saw- 
mill illuminated. But at best it was slow 
work compared with modern methods. 
A man and a boy were generally em- 
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ployed to run a mill, and the average 
production was about 4000 feet daily. 

These mills were all of the “up and 
down”? type: that is, the saws, which were 
about five feet in length, were bolted to 
a vertical frame that moved upand down, 
driven by a crank shaft in the wheel pit 
in exactly the same way that a steam en- 
gine piston drives machinery today. The 
logs were first “butted” with an axe, that 
is, a flat place was hewn about four inches 
wide at each end of the log to give it a 
bearing when placed in position on the 
blocks. They were then rolled onto a 
heavy carriage which carried two large 
blocks known as the “head and tail 
blocks” which supported the two ends of 
the log, the “tail block” being adjustable 
so that any length of log could be sawed. 
The “dog” on each block was then 
driven into the end of the log to hold it 
in position, the saw started, and by an in- 
genious device of a pawl on a large gear 
wheel the carriage was carried forward a 
fraction of an inch at each stroke of the 
saw. When the cut was completed the 
saw was stopped and the carriage ran 
back by another waterwheel, which was 
speeded rather higher than the driving 
wheel; the log was reset to the required 
thickness by the aid of a crowbar and 
rule, and the process repeated. 

This mill, like all the rest, was a barn- 
like structure with a peaked roof running 
down on the side on which the saw was 
located to about seven feet from the 
ground in the form of a “lean-to,” or in 
the vernacular of the day, “a linter.”’ The 
mill on this side was always open to the 
weather, with an inclined rollway for 
the logs near the saw, and an opening at 
the other end to throw out the sawn 
lumber. In the case of the mill we are 
trying to describe the open side faced the 


west, and on a cold day in the late winter 
or early spring it was about as disa- 
greeable a place to work as one could 
imagine. : 

This mill, like the others, had a small 
room partitioned off in which there was 
a large stove, where there was always a 
roaring fire kept during the sawing sea- 
son. There the sawyer could eat his lunch 
and dodge in between cuts to thaw out his 
frozen fingers and toes, and it also pro- 
vided a comfortable place for the neigh- 
boring farmers to foregather on stormy 
days to play checkers and swap political 
ideas and neighborhood gossip. And speak- 
ing about lunch, if one of our office 
workers of today could see one of those 
old-timers eating his lunch, as I have 
often seen them, he would have an attack 
of indigestion right off—six or eight 
slices of brown bread with big slabs of 
roast pork, or perhaps a half dozen boiled 
eggs, three or four thick wedges of meat 
pie, washed down with a quart of coffee, 
hot off the heating stove, or possibly a lit- 
tle brown jug of cider, and occasionally, 
no doubt, a swig or two of “Old Med- 
ford b’gosh!” The “full dinner pail” 
slogan meant something in those days. 

The writer well remembers Mr. Jones 
Wilder, who died in 1868, and once 
heard him relate that his grandfather 
sawed the original trees that came from 
the so-called “Indian Fight” farm, located 
about one mile from the mill, and where 
a terrific fight took place between the set- 
tlers and the Indians way back in the days 
of Indian raids in 1707, and several 
times the saws were damaged by running 
onto bullets that were supposed to have 
been shot into the trees there at the time 
of the battle. 

In connection with the old mill, as a 
boy the writer used to listen, with rising 
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hair and bulging eyes, to a legend that 
ran something like this: ““When the mill 
was built, probably soon after the Revo- 
lutionary War, the sawyer was eating 
his noon lunch one day, having shut down 
the mill for that purpose, and was sitting 
on a log which was ready for the carriage, 
when suddenly a big bear strolled in. The 
man did not stop to argue with bruin, but 
beat it at top speed for the little room be- 
fore mentioned, and as he passed the 
lever that controlled the saw mechan- 
ically gave it a shove and started the ma- 
chinery. The bear, busy with the man’s 
lunch, paid no attention until the saw 
scratched him, when he turned and made 
a grab at it with his teeth, which was 
very bad for the bear as the saw kept 
right on going and when it got through 
with him he fell an easy victim to the 
sawyer’s cant hook, and the family had 
bear steak for supper that night.” This 
story is given for what it is worth, the 
writer was not there and cannot vouch 
for it. 

A number of these mills had a grist- 
mill in the basement and did quite a 
business grinding the various food grains 
for the neighboring farmers. Corn, rye, 
oats and barley were the most common, 
and a combination of rye and corn meal 
made the famous Yankee brown bread or 
“rye-n-injun,” as the older people always 
called it, and we boys used to think 
“rye-n-injun”’ was all one word. 

They were rather short of cash in 
those days, and it was customary for the 
miller to take enough from the grist to 
pay him for the grinding. This transaction 
was called “tolling the grist.” ‘There 
used to be a story told about a man who 
owned one of these grist-mills, whose 
reputation for honesty did not stand very 
high in the neighborhood. He had two 


boys who were about the same kind. One 
day a customer who had just had a grist 
ground heard the old man say: “Jim, 
have you tolled the grist?” “Yes, father,” 
said Jim. And to the other boy, “Bill, 
have you tolled that grist?” “Yes, father,” 
said Bill. ““W’al,” snapped the old man, 
“vou two are sech cussed liars, I can’t 
believe either one on ye, so [ll toll it my- 
self.” 

There used to be an anecdote about an 
old-time Yankee whom I knew as a boy, 
who had grown rather old for hard work 
and was content to go on errands and do 
light work. One day he drove down to 
the mill at West Sterling and driving up 
to the mill in considerable style called 
loudly to the miller to come and get his 
grist. He then climbed laboriously out of 
the old “Concord buggy” and lifted the 
flap of the buffalo robe, which in those 
days was inevitably draped over the seat 
of all farm vehicles, and a look of chagrin 
spread over his face, slowly straightening 
to the height of his six feet he gasped, 
“By the great hornspoon, I’ve left my 
grist to hum.” 

Trooping back into memory jhave 
come names, faces and incidents of a hap- 
py carefree boyhood — skating on the mill 
pond, swimming in its depths, catching 
the first trout, the pungent scent of 
newly sawn lumber, the cries of the ox 
teamsters, as they drove great loads of 
logs into the mill yard with one, two, 
and sometimes three pairs of oxen to a 
load, and over all the rhythmic and regu- 
lar, if not musical, whine of the saw as it 
slowly worked its way through the ash, 
oak, elm, pine or chestnut logs. 

The old mills that were the scenes of 
these activities are gone, and have crum- 
bled into dust as have the men who 
owned them. Both mills and men served 
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well their parts in taming and civilizing 
our wild country in its earlier days, and 
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THilliam Copeland's House, Mansfield, Massachusetts 


WILLIAM COPELAND BOUGHT THE HOUSE IN 1780 AND LIVED THERE AT LEAST UNTIL 
1830. THIS PENCIL SKETCH WAS MADE IN THE 1840’S BY HIS GRANDDAUGHTER, 
LAURA ANN COPELAND. THIS HOUSE WAS IN 1876 MOVED ABOUT 100 FEET AND A 
NEW ONE BUILT ON THE SITE. THE OLD HOUSE WAS NO LONGER USED AS A DWELLING 
BUT REMAINED STANDING UNTIL ABOUT 1923 WHEN IT WAS DESTROYED. THIS SKETCH 
IS LENT FOR REPRODUCTION HERE BY MISS JENNIE F. COPELAND TO WHOSE KIND- 
NESS WE OWE THE “IN-LAWS OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER”? IN OUR MAGAZINE NO. 
$8, FOR APRIL, 1937 





erations will say of us, as we say of them, 
“Well done, good and faithful servants.” 
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NEW England spinster who was a 

countess! It doesn’t seem logical, 

The customary way for an Ameri- 

can girl to acquire a title is to marry it. 

But Sarah Thompson didn’t. She never 

married any one though she had admir- 

ers in London, Paris, and Munich, be- 
sides a vague line-up of Yankee suitors. 

Poor Sarah! When first she went 
abroad and attended opera with a party 
of “high fashionables” she wrote in her 
diary: “I much preferred — within myself, 
of course—old Black Prince’s fiddle of 
Concord.” But it wasn’t the music. It 
was a certain home-town partner she was 
thinking of. She recalls just how he used 
to say, ““Make your fiddle speak, Prince.” 
Yet back in Concord she 
“high fashionables.” 

Sarah’s father was a count. He wasn’t 
born a count. He was just plain Benja- 
min ‘Thompson of Woburn, Massachu- 
setts, to begin with. At the age of nine- 
teen he was teaching school in Concord, 
New Hampshire, a handsome, brilliant 
young fellow. It’s quite understandable 
that in no time at all a wealthy widow, 


missed the 


fourteen years his senior, had married 
him. 

The honeymoon took them to Ports- 
mouth where the bride had influential 
friends, and the groom so impressed Gov- 
ernor Wentworth that he commissioned 
him as major in the Provincial Regiment. 
Young Benjamin didn’t teach school for 
a living any more. He managed his wife’s 
estate, and busied himself experimenting 
with gunpowder and doing other mys- 
terious things, always dressing in the most 


The Countess of Rumford 
Concord’s Titled 
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“Maiden Lady” 


A. Brown 


dashing style. Neighbors didn’t say any- 
thing — much—but you could tell, later 
on, they’d been thinking things. 

Soon a daughter was born to the couple, 
and named Sarah after her mother. Soon, 
too, a revolution was born in the colonies. 
It was a period of hot-headed activity. 
Many had resented the fact that a lad not 
vet of legal age had been raised to a po- 
sition over veterans. It led to jealousy and 
persecution. Too proud to explain or 
apologize, Benjamin Thompson fled to 
London, never to lay eyes on Concord or 
his wife again. 

He served Great Britain during the 
War of the Revolution. At its close, as a 
commissioned officer of high rank, he 
made a tour of the continent. His im- 
posing appearance when riding, his dig- 
nity, and his courteous manners brought 
him at length to the attention of the 
Elector of Bavaria who asked him to en- 
ter his service. Thompson needed the 
King’s permission so he returned to Lon- 
don. Not only was his favor granted but 
knighthood was conferred upon him. 

In Munich, Sir Benjamin entered on 
the period of greatest usefulness in his 
career. His economic reforms were many. 
When he was raised to the dignity of 
count all Bavaria approved. Strange to 
say, he chose to honor, in his title, the lit- 
tle town of Concord — once called Rum- 
ford. 

His wife, who had continued to live in 
Concord all this time, died just after he 
became the Count of Rumford, and he 
began corresponding with his daughter, 
Sarah. Her letters made a favorable im- 
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Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, and his daughter Sarah, 
Countess of Rumford 


FROM CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVINGS 


Courtesy of Holman’s Print Shop 


pression and he sent for her to join him. 
He would meet her in London where he 
was going to arrange for the publication 
of his essays. 

Sally was twenty-two. On account of 
her mother’s long invalidism her educa- 
tion had been a bit haphazard. For two 
or three seasons she had attended Mrs. 
Snow’s boarding school in Boston and it 
is said it was the schoolmistress who wrote 
the ultra-correct letters which had so 
raised the Count’s opinion of his daugh- 
ter’s ability. One can forgive the decep- 
tion for no doubt Sally stood in awe of a 
parent who was now a nobleman. One 
wonders if Mrs. Snow coached her on de- 
portment among “high fashionables,”’ or 
helped select her clothes. 





Thrilled to her fingertips, Sarah set 
sail on January 26, 1796. Loammi Bald- 
win, an old friend of her father’s, saw her 
off. “So long a voyage through the north- 
ern region during the sun’s retreat must 
be unpleasant,” he wrote the Count, “but 
the object justifies it.” The “‘sun’s retreat” 
didn’t bother Sally. What she wrote back 
about was the fun she had on shipboard, 
the games, and the flirtations. 

The meeting was an exciting occasion 
for both. Sally says her father’s appear- 
ance was so different from her expect- 
tion that she almost ran from him weep- 
ing. Father didn’t like this at all, and 
asked her afterwards what she meant by 
it. (The Count of Rumford rather 
prided himself on his looks. ) Sally admit- 
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The Countess of Rumford lI 








ted that “his mouth was ornamented 
with the most finished pearls” and that 
his expression when smiling was pleasant, 
but one suspects she was a bit afraid of 
him. 

“She is just what I wished to find her,” 
wrote the Count to Loammi Baldwin, 
“an unaffected, cheerful, pleasant, amia- 
ble, Good Girl.” All the same, he saw to 
it that Sarah got some new clothes right 
away, and he put her in a select school 
for three months. From Sally herself we 
learn of his mortification when she curt- 
sied to a housekeeper! 

Good and amiable though Sarah was, 
she does seem, sometimes, to have been 
lacking in tact. On one occasion Lady 
Palmerston remarked that Sally did not 
seem to be impressed with the fine archi- 
tecture of London. Her father made a 
joke of this, saying it was characteristic 
of savages to appear to be indifferent. At 
this Sally bridled up and told her Lady- 
ship that she had seen fine pictures of 
London buildings at home but had found 
nothing like them because everything 
was covered with smoke, and that was 
why she had admired nothing. She con- 
fessed she was rather proud of her sharp 
retort. 

Things didn’t go too well in London. 
In her later years, Sarah began the 
“Memoirs of a Lady, Written by Her- 
self,” under the name of “‘Serafena.” In 
this she says: “*My father was fond of hav- 
ing his own way but, as an excuse for him, 
he had led the life of a bachelor ever after 
twenty.” This wasn’t strictly true — not 
the bachelor part—but it shows that 
‘“Serafena” had a sense of justice. On 
another page she speaks of his lecturing 
her. 

They arrived in Munich late in the 
summer. Her father’s “elegant” palace 
and their flattering reception impressed 


the girl. So did the monument to Count 
Rumford which stood in the beautiful 
park which he had created out of waste 
land. The Bavarians were hospitable, and 
in a few months Sarah made a 
countess and granted a pension which 
she enjoyed to the end of her days. No 
doubt the girl was dazzled by this unex- 
pected honor, and no doubt, too, Sally 
would have married and lived happily 
ever after if it hadn’t been for the title. 

Her father must have felt that the 
new countess wasn’t quite “to the man- 


Was 


ner born” for one day he surprised her 
with four singular presents. She was sit- 
ting quietly in her room meditating, she 
says (one can safely wager her mind 
was on some handsome young man! ), 
when the door opened and in skipped a 
little, shaggy, white dog named “Cora.” 
Sally was delightedly making friends with 
the new pet when the door popped open 
again, and in came three more “presents,” 
less welcome. The first, making a low 
curtsy, addressed her in French saying 
she had been sent by the Count to offer 
teacher in music and 
French. She then stood back while the 
second, a Catholic priest, announced 


her services as 


that he was a professor of drawing and 
at her service. [he third was to teach her 
Italian, and for him—short, ugly, harsh 
of voice, and almost a hunchback — Sally 
felt complete aversion. Later she admit- 
ted he was kind. 

She dismissed them all, determined to 
have nothing to do with them. When 
her father entered, pleased with his strat- 
egy, and full of plans for a little excursion 
with a certain princess, Sally could scarce- 
ly conceal her tears. She was not to go on 
the trip with him, and here were all these 
hateful teachers! Already she had a hair- 
dresser and a French maid. 

“Do not grieve, my dear,” said the 
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Count. “I shall soon be back.” At this 
Sally burst into bitter laughter. Her 
father was puzzled. 

Countess Nogarola was the girl’s best 
friend in Munich. She took Sally under 
her wing while the Count was away. 
One day when they were taking a walk 
the Countess stopped and began sketch- 
ing the view, urging Sally to do the same. 
When they got home the Countess per- 
suaded her to invite the drawing master 
in to help her complete the sketch. 

Another time the Countess gathered 
her two children about her at the piano 
and, playing simple songs, engaged the 
youngsters in singing. The performance 
charmed Sally, and she was urged to 
ass.st. Eventually she played and sang a 
composition in English: 


‘“Tell me, babbling echo, why, 
You return me sigh for sigh! 
When I of slighted love complain, 
Thou delight’st to mock my pain.” 


Encouraged by the success of this she 
played “God Save the King” and at- 
tempted “Washington’s March” but 
failed. ‘The Countess, however, praised 
her warmly, and the upshot was Sally ac- 
cepted the music teacher. In the end she 
gave in on the Italian lessons, too, and 
her father called her “his own child.” 
But her satisfactory conduct did not last 
long. She fell ill with whooping cough! 
“Parents do wrong to push their chil- 
dren,” she wrote. ‘Application is not for 
all.” 

Meantime a certain Count Taxis, a 
captain, had fallen in love with Sally. 
Her father was annoyed. The captain 
was one of his aides. Once, believing 
Sally had deceived him about a meeting 
with her admirer, he boxed her ears 
soundly which made our young lady most 
indignant. Long before this Sarah had 


become aware of certain irregularities in 
her father’s conduct. In fact she learned 
that she was not her father’s only child. 
Why, she argued, if he expected her to be 
so perfect in conduct, was he not more so 
himself? The affair with the captain 
went on. Then, suddenly, he and his 
regiment were ordered out of Munich! 

Soon after this incident the Count was 
sent to London. Here he bought a house. 
Sally was cordially received and met 
“some of the first people in the world.” 
But affairs of the heart continued to 
make her life complicated. Sir Charles 
Blagden was the hero of this chapter. 
Again her father disapproved. It was 
maddening. 

After a year in London Sarah, with 
her little dog, Cora, came back to Ameri- 
ca. There was some talk, at that time, of 
her father’s joining her over here. He had 
made inquiries as to his possible reception 
and so well were his talents recognized, 
even in America, that President Adams 
offered him a choice of two positions one 
of which was at West Point. But he 
never came. 

Sarah went to live with her old school- 
mistress, Mrs. Snow. Here, instead of 
having lessons forced upon her, she was 
looked up to as an authority. She became 
a forerunner of Emily Post. She was de- 
luged with invitations. She spent a sum- 
mer in General Knox’s home at Thom- 
aston, Maine; she visited in the home of 
the President of Harvard. Billiards and 
whist filled her days. Romances flourish- 
ed. But poor Sally felt that she, a count- 
ess, was unfitted, after all, for the simple 
life of her native land. Meantime rumors 
reached her that her father was going to 
marry a “French lady” and live in Paris. 
Paris! Would he send for her! 

No, not for a long time, as it turned 
out. But presents came from the “French 
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Birthplace of Count Rumford, THoburn, Massachusetts 


FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH 


Courtesy of Holman’s Print Shop 


lady” — jewels, lace, and finery which 
Sally treasured as long as she lived. It 
was Madame Lavoisier, wealthy widow 
of the famous scientist, whose charms had 
captured the Count. Sir Charles Bladg- 
den wrote Sally he did not think the affair 
would end in matrimony. But it did. Sally 
was agog with anticipation but she was 
not sent for. The Count wrote that his 
bride would not consent to having a step- 
daughter in the house. Sally was hurt. 
She felt, secretly, that her father did not 
think her fitted to move in the brilliant 
circle they frequented. 

Life became more and more aimless 
for Countess Sarah. She was discontented 
and unhappy. A box of millinery from 
Paris always raised her spirits, however. 
After a time she began to see from the 
Count’s letters that his marriage was a 
failure. It ended, finally, in separation. 


Then the Count sent for Sally to join 
him, provided she was willing to live in 
quiet obscurity. 

It took Sally more than two years to 
join him. Was she paying him back? It 
is true, hostilities endangered travel and 
the Drummond in which she finally 
sailed was captured as a suspected blockade 
runner. “She has on board seventeen 
passengers among whom are Sir James 
Joy and Countess Sarah Rumford,” says 
the London Chronicle. But even so, 
Sally’s visits in New York and Philadel- 
phia before sailing, and then in London, 
indicate no haste. 

Her father seemed genuinely glad to see 
her. He had taken a house at Auteuil, 
near Paris. He showed Sally with pride 
the garden he had laid out. It covered 
two acres, with woods and winding paths, 
and with grapes and roses in abundance. 
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Here they spent much time. They also 
went driving together daily. 

Sally acted as hostess when the Count 
entertained the few friends with whom 
he was now intimate — Daniel Parker, a 
wealthy, cultured American who lived 
near, and Henry Preble; some French 
scientists; and his banker, Baron Deles- 
Madame Lavoisier Rumford also 
called occasionally for, strange as it may 
seem, she and the Count remained on 
friendly terms. Sally admired her greatly. 

Three years passed, on the whole, 
pleasantly. Then the Count of Rumford 
died suddenly. Sally was forty. From 
then on her life was most unstable. She 


sert. 


alternated between Paris and London, 
depending much on her old friend, Sir 
Charles Blagden, and on Mr. Delessert 
through whom she received her Bavarian 


pension and other income. Her father 
had said in his will that he wished her to 
make her home in America but even 
after the death of Sir Charles she re- 
mained abroad for several years. 

During this time she took under her 
care an English child, named Emma 
Gammell, who lived with her aunt until 
her death. ‘The relationship proved a hap- 
py one. The child called the Countess 
“Aunt” and shared her life intimately. 

Finally Countess Sarah came to Ameri- 
ca, and settled down in Concord in the 
old home where she was born. And here, 
surrounded by pictures of “high fashion- 
ables” this sad, eccentric Yankee count- 
ess died in 1852, bequeathing her home 
and fortune for the establishment of an 
asylum for the poor of Concord. 
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The Sayward-Barrell House on Pork River, 
Pork Barbor, Maine 


By Dorotruy M. VAUGHAN 


HE old Sayward mansion at Y ork 

Harbor, situated at the mouth of 

Meeting House Creek, or Bar- 
rell’s Mill Pond, as it was sometimes called, 
is an early eighteenth-century house. The 
date of its erection is not definitely known. 
The Honorable Jonathan Sayward, sec- 
ond owner of the house, noted in his 
diary in 1767 that the chimney was being 
repaired, it having been built some fifty 
years before, which indicates that the 
house was standing as early as 1717, 
probably some years earlier. 

It has been the tradition in the family 
that Joseph Sayward, father of the Hon- 
orable Jonathan, built the house. The 
Sayward mansion is shown on an old 
map of the Lower Town, in York, 1640- 
1700 (Bank’s History of York) which 
leads one to believe that the house was 
built as early as 1700. Joseph Sayward was 
a grandson of Henry, the first of the name 
to settle in York. The grandfather was 
a millwright and carpenter by trade, and 
resided in the Cider Hill district. Henry 
Sayward and his wife, who was Mary 
Cousins, are buried in the old Sayward 
burying-ground on what was later known 
as the Plaisted farm. 

From his father Joseph inherited con- 
siderable property in York. That he was 
a carpenter and builder, and very likely 
built the Sayward mansion, is shown by 
the fact that in 1721 it was voted at a 
Town Meeting that “Joseph Sayward 
shall have the full management to build 
a sufficient fortification about our par- 
sonage house.” ‘There are records ex- 
tant which show that he did build a suit- 


able stockade about the house of the 
Reverend Samuel Moody. Joseph Say- 
ward was one of the ruling elders in 
Father Moody’s church and often at- 
tended ecclesiastical conferences in the 
vicinity, and sometimes assisted in the or- 
dination of ministers. In 1709 Joseph 
Sayward was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary Webber of York who became 
the mother of his nine children. 

In 1725 Captain Theodore Atkinson 
of Portsmouth and Captain Samuel Jord- 
an of York journeyed to Montreal to ar- 
range for the return of a number of York 
residents who were still in captivity there. 
Esther Sayward, cousin of Joseph, who 
had meanwhile become Madam De Las- 
tage, came back with the rescue party for a 
visit with her mother and other members 
of the Sayward family. In 1692 Mrs. Mary 
Plaisted and her two small daughters, 
Mary and Esther Sayward, and a new- 
born son, were taken captives by the In- 
dians. Mrs. Plaisted had been ransomed at 
an earlier time but the Sayward girls had 
stayed on in Montreal where they were 
brought up in a convent. Mary had taken 
her vows in 1699 and became known as 
“Soeur Marie des Anges.” She died in 
1717 in Quebec where she had been as- 
signed to duty in the Lower ‘Town, in 
Quebec, while Esther had married the 
wealthy merchant Sieur Pierre de Las- 
tage. During her stay in York, Esther de 
Lastage tarried with her mother at the 
Plaisted farm, making shorter visits to the 
homes of her many relatives. ‘There is a 
tradition that she was a guest of the Joseph 
Saywards at their comfortable home on 
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Sayward-Barrell House, Bork Harbor, Maine 


the York River. In later years Madam 
de Lastage became devoted tothe Church, 
giving generously of her wealth to the 
convent in Montreal. After the death of 
her husband she gave more of her time 
and worldly possessions to the Church, 
and because of her great kindness was 
the “Illustrious Benefactress.”’ 
Many years after her visit to her child- 
hood home a trapper from York paid a 
visit to the convent in Montreal and saw 
Madam de Lastage. On learning that he 
was from York,she presented him with a 
number of silver coins to be delivered to 
her kinsfolk when he returned to Maine. 
These coins were collected in after years 
(according to a tradition handed down in 
the family) by Judge Jonathan Sayward 
and made into two silver porringers which 
are among the treasured heirlooms care- 
fully preserved at the Sayward mansion. 


called 





Esther de Lastage died in 1770 and was 
buried in the Chapel of Sainte Anne of 
the Parish of Notre Dame, Montreal. 
Joseph Sayward died in 1741 and his 
widow in 1759. They were buried in 
the old burying-ground at York. Their 
son Jonathan, born in 1713, became the 
next owner of the house. Jonathan Say- 
ward followed the sea in his youth and 
was called a “Coaster” and a “Trader” 
in the early records. He was associated 
for many years with Doctor Sayer of 
Wells in the West India trade. There 
were many times when he had as many as 
twenty vessels engaged in this trade, 
which must have been a lucrative one. 
In 1736 he married Miss Sarah Mitchell 
and two years later their only child, 
Sally, was born. In 1745 Jonathan Say- 
ward was commissioned by Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts, to command the 
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Sayward-Barrell House, Bork Harbor, Maine 


sloop Sea Flower which was to sail with 
William Pepperell’s expedition against 
Louisburg, the citadel of North America. 
When the New Englanders returned 
victorious from the seige the holds of 
their vessels were stored with the spoils 
of war. Jonathan Sayward’s mementos 
of the fall of Louisburg included some 
rare china, candlesticks, andirons, and a 
warming-pan, all of which may be found 
in the Sayward house today in as fine a 
condition as when they were brought 
there by the commander of the Sea 
Flower. 

After his return from Louisburg, Jona- 
than Sayward was held in the greatest 
esteem by his townspeople. He held many 
civil offices including Highway Surveyor, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Representative to the General Court of 
Massachusetts (an honor which he held 
for seventeen years ) and Judge of Probate. 
His trade with the Indies continued to 


flourish, and with the exception of Sir 
William Pepperell he was said to have 
been the richest man in the Province. 

In 1758 his daughter Sally was mar- 
ried to Nathaniel Barrell, a merchant of 
Portsmouth. Miss Sally was one of the 
most charming daughters of York. She 
had had many beaux but the favored one 
seemed to be young Mr. Barrell. They 
were married in the parlor of the Say- 

ward house, the wedding being a long-to- 
be remembered social event in old York. 

Nathaniel Barrell took his bride to 
Portsmouth where they resided for a 
short time. Not long after their marriage, 
however, Mr. Barrell received his com- 
mission in the army and was soon off 
with the New England troops to capture 
Quebec. Mrs. Barrell returned to her 
father’s home in York where her first 
child, Sarah Sayward Barrell, was born 
in October, 1759. After the fall of Que- 
bec, Nathaniel Barrell sailed for London 
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where he was present at the coronation of 
George III. For his distinguished services 
at Quebec he was made a member of the 
King’s Council of the Province of New 
Hampshire. The Barrell manse at Beech 
Ridge was built by Judge Sayward for his 
d: aughter, and here Nathaniel Barrell and 
his wife lived and brought upa large fam- 
ily of boys and girls. Sally Sayward Bar- 
rell, the first erandc hild of the $ ay wards, 
continued to make her home at the Day 
ward mansion. She was bought up and 
educated by her grandparents, and was 
married at their home to Mr. Richard 
Keating, a clerk in her grandfather’s em- 
ploy. The young couple went into house- 
keeping in a little cottage which Judge 
Sayward had given them for a wedding 
This little gambrel-roofed house, 
situated in the lane opposite the Sayward 
has been owned for some years by 
the Lee family. Following the untimely 
death of Mr. Keating, his widow con- 
tinued to live in this cottage, 
ported her family of four small children 
by writing. Her pen name was “A Lady 
of Maine.” After twenty years of widow- 
hood she married Colonel Abiel W ood 
of Wiscasset and removed to that town. 
She continued to write and a number of 
novels were published by her under her 
“Madam Wood.” 
The years just previous to the Revo- 
lution and those during that conflict 
were bitter ones for Judge Sayward. To 
a man who had been so popular with his 
townspeople it was a severe blow sud- 
denly to realize that his friends and fel- 
low-men had turned against him; that 
they wanted him to fill the 


present. 


house, 


and sup- 


later nom de plume, 


no longer 


offices of trust which had been his for so 
long. It was natural that the patriots felt 
about him. His son-in-law had 
recently been appointed a councillor by 


George 


uncas) 


ITI, 


and he, himself, had held 


many offices under the Crown. From his 
diary, December 31, 1775, much can be 
of what he suffered mentally 
and financially during the years of the 
struggle for American independence. “I 
am now arrived at the close of the year, 
through the forbearance of God. It hath 
Aside 
from the death of my wife (greatest of 
all) I have lost a new sloop cast away 
this month, and suffered from the loss of 
one or more cargoes in the West Indies 

but this is small compared to the 
hazzards I have had, and am still in, on 
account of my political sentiments and 
conduct. . 
honor 


learned 


been a year of extraordinary trials. 


. I have been confined upon 
not to absent myself from the 
The loss of trade, the scorn of the 
abjects, slights of friends . . . all offices 
taken from me, all the above I have suf- 
fered from principle.” 

After the close of the war Judge $ ay~- 
ward again gained the confidence of his 
people. He moderator in 
1780, and auditor of the selectmen’s ac- 
counts in 1782, and to other civil offices. 
It must have been gratifying to the old 
gentleman to realize that he was ag 


town, 


was elected 


ain a 
respected and useful member of his com- 
munity. He died in 1797 and was buried 
in the old burying-ground at the Village. 
His gravestone inscription is as follows: 
In memory of Jonathan Sayward, Esq., ami- 
able and social in address; instructive and en- 
tertaining in conversation; benevolent, chari- 
table and pious, uniting the Gentleman and 
Christian. Various offices, civil, judicial and 
ecclesiastical with honor and reputation sus- 
tained, he died May 8, 1797, aged 84. 
Portraits of the judge and his first wife, 
Sarah Mitchell, adorn the wall of the 
parlor of the Sayward mansion. They 
believed to have been painted by a 
traveling artist, 
forced to leave 


who apparently 
before the finishing 


was 
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Sapward-Barrell House, Bork Harbor, Maine 


touches were made on Mrs, Sayward’s 
portrait. There is a tradition that the por- 
traits were made just before the Revolu- 
tion, and that a mob of patriots gathered 
outside the house and the portrait-painter, 
fearing for his life, fled through the gar- 
den and made his escape down the river. 

The Sayward house was left to Jona- 
than Sayward Barrell, grandson of the 
judge, also the interests in the mills ad- 
joining, and the family portraits and 
other heirlooms, provided that the grand- 
son married and had children. Jonathan 
Sayward Barrell married Miss Mary 
Plummer in 1795 and raised a family of 
eight children. His daughters, the Misses 
Elizabeth and Mary Barrell, lived in the 


old house for many years, and it was a 
real joy to them to show their charming 
house and its beautiful furnishings to the 
many visitors who came to see them each 
year. The next owner was Mr. George 
Octavius Barrell, nephew of the Misses 
Elizabeth and Mary. The present owner 
is Mrs. Leonard Wheeler of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who is a great-grand- 
daughter of Judge Sayward. It is interest- 
Ing to note that throughout these many 
years the old house has never once been 
out of the family. 

The family portraits, the Louisburg 
china, the warming-pan, the andirons, 
and the candlesticks are all to be seen to- 
day at the Sayward house, along with the 
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commission to command the Sea Flower, 
which Jonathan Sayward received in 
1745. 

The L-shaped Sayward house, sur- 
rounded by its white picket fence, 1s 
ideally situated, facing the south and 
overlooking the York River. Its front 
door is toward the water as was the cus- 
tom in the early days when the rivers and 
creeks were the main thoroughfares. 
Giant elms surround the house, giving it 
delightful and dignified shade in the 
summer. It is a two-story white house 
with two huge white chimneys banded 
with black which used to signify Toryism, 
and dormer windows to the south and 
east. The east entrance is the one most 
used, being the most convenient to the 
shady highway which passes close by. The 
front door opens into a small hall where 
a charming stairway leads to the cham- 
bers above. To the right is the parlor, its 
walls covered with flowered paper of an 
early pattern, on which are hung the 
portraits of Judge Sayward and his wife. 
To the left of the hall is the dining room, 
low-posted and cozy. The windows in 
this room are small paned and shuttered, 
and through them one catches heavenly 
glimpses of the river and the wooded 
shores beyond. The large fireplace is 
equipped with the brass andirons which 


came from Louisburg. A step up from 
this room brings one into the hall at the 
east entrance, and beyond that are the 
kitchen and service quarters. Sayward 
house presents a lovely picture, settled so 
peacefully amongst the trees as old, if 
not older, than the house itself, with its 
green lawns and gardens sloping grace- 
fully down to the Mill Pond and the 
river, 

York should be proud of the charming 
old Sayward mansion, a fine exmple of 
early eighteenth-century architecture, 
which stands as a fitting memorial to 
Jonathan Sayward, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with the history of old 


York, Maine. 
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141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Headquarters of the Society 


By Fern INGRAHAM 


N Cambridge Street, Boston, 

where it slopes from Bowdoin 

Square down to the Charles 
River, stands the house built in 1795 by 
Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, business 
man and statesman. 

In the great era of prosperity and ex- 
pansion following the adoption of the 
Constitution many splendid homes were 
built in Boston, and of these the Harrison 
Gray Otis house has survived. It is a 
Georgian style house, of red brick, pos- 
sibly designed by Charles Bulfinch, al- 
most square, but with a large ell on the 
rear, and has four chimneys. It is three 
stories high and contains sixteen rooms, 
attic, and basement. The facade is deco- 
rated by a white semicircular porch at 
the front door, and directly over this on 
the second floor is a beautiful Palladian 
window. The third floor, which is of 
lower stud than the first two, has a fan- 
light in the center front. The house 1s set 
back a little from the street on a low ter- 
race, walled in with granite surmounted 
by an attractive iron fence. 

However, when the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
acquired this house in 1916, it presented 
a very different face to Cambridge Street. 
Directly in front, and abutting on the 
sidewalk, was a line of shops, among 
them a Chinese laundry and a bootblack 
parlor. Sometime during the years the 
original porch had been removed, the 
Palladian window above it replaced with 
an ugly bay window, and on the third 
floor a little square window had been sub- 
stituted for the fanlight. “The windows 





throughout the house had suffered too. 
In all but one window on each of the 
first two floors the original sashes, of six 
lights, or twelve to a window, had been 
replaced by sashes of two panes each. On 
the third floor the original sashes were of 
three lights to a sash, or six to a window, 
and these, too, were replaced by sashes of 
two panes each. With two exceptions the 
original window frames had been re- 
placed with new, of different detail, and 
the inner leaf of nearly all the shutters 
was discarded, while the outer leaf was 
cut down in size and the shutter boxes 
then nailed up. 

After patient research the exterior of 
the house was restored to its former dig- 
nity. A white porch, with Corinthian 
columns, was placed at the front door, 
its outline conforming with the marks left 
in the paint by the lost original. The 
bay window on the second floor was re- 
placed by a copy of the original Palladian 
window still remaining at the back of the 
hall, on the staircase landing. The fan- 
light on the third floor was restored; 
exact copies of the original sashes and 
frames were placed in all the windows 
needing them; and the modern blinds 
were removed. On the front door is now 
the brass knocker which once adorned 
the side door of the John Hancock house 
which stood on Beacon Street on land 
now part of the State House grounds. In 
1926 the City of Boston widened Cam- 
bridge Street, and this necessitated mov- 
ing the Otis house back about forty feet, 
and involved the removal of the shops 
from the front. These changes gave the 
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Che Harrison Gray Otis House, before Restoration 


THE CAMBRIDGE STREET FRONT, SEEN FROM 


OF THE BUILDING AT THE TIMI 


opportunity to build the present bricked- 
over terrace with its sightly granite bound- 
ary walls. 

When the Society acquired this prop- 
erty, in 1916, it was being 
ing house. It had been equipped with gas 


used as a lodg- 


lis chts, plumbing, and steam heat. Some 
of the rooms had been subdivided, a few 
new doors had been cut and others re- 
However, it was not difficult to 
remove these extra partitions, to fill in 


moved. 


superfluous doorways, and to replace old 


doors. All the plumbing was taken out 


and new put in where needed. ‘The gas 
light fixtures were removed, the steam 


pipes and radiators were rearranged so as 


HANCOCK STREET, SHOWING THE FACADI 
ITS PURCHASE BY THE SOCIETY 


to be as inconspicuous as possible, and the 
house was wired for electricity. 

The first two floors have high ceilings 
and five rooms each, a spacious front hall, 
and a small back hall. Each room on the 
first two floors, except the butler’s pantry 
and the card room, has a fireplace. The 
third floor is of the usual lower stud, with 
six rooms and a small hall. In the twenty- 
two years that the Society has owned this 
house, it has not only largely restored 
both inside and out, but has in great part 
furnished it in the style of the period. 

The lower hallway, upon which the 
front door opens, runs through the cen- 


ter of the house. Besides the front and 
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The Harrison Gray Otis House 


141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, BUILT IN 1 


back doors, four other doors open from 
it, two on either side, and it contains the 
main staircase. The floor and stair treads 
are painted a dark mahogany shade while 
the wood trim, including the staircase, is 
The walls. from the dado 
up, are painted a bluish green, and topped 
by a white plaster frieze of running scroll 
design surmounted by an ornate pl: ister 


cream color. 


cornice with a delicately modeled acan- 
thus leaf and bead-and-reel motif. ‘The 
wall to the left, between the doors that 
lead to the dining room and to the back 
hallway, carries the staircase. On the op- 
posite wall hangs a large view of Boston 
Harbor, painted in 1829 by Robert Sal- 
mon. The harbor and water-front, with 
sailing ships in profusion, look quite dif- 
ferent from what they do today, but two 


795, PROBABLY AFTER DESIGNS BY BULFINCH 


buildings are easily recognized, the old 
State House that stands at the head of 
State Street, and Faneuil Hall in Dock 
Square. Under the hanging staircase are 
a Chinese garden seat, a lyre-back chair, 
and a Sheraton side table over which is 
At the back of the hall 
stands a tall clock made by Benjamin 
Willard, one of the three famous clock- 
maker brothers. 

The first door to the right, as one 


‘ 


hung a murror. 


enters the house, leads to the “‘withdraw- 
ing room,” large, and almost square, 
with four recessed windows. This gives 
space for the boxes at each side of the 
windows into which the paneled shutters 
fold. “These shutters and shutter boxes 
are mostly restorations, for, as previously 
stated, when the windows were modern- 
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ized the original shutters were partly de- 
stroyed and the boxes mutilated. The 
wood trim in this room, which consists 
ot dado, mantel, and door and window 
frames, is painted a shade of pale green, 
as found to be originally in this room. 
The walls are ivory color and the narrow 
cornice and the ceiling are white. The 
doors are of pine, mahogany grained, 
and, like most of the first and second 
story doors, are fitted with brass rim- 
locks, designed to be exact copies of the 
old. In the center of the room stands a 
table of the Duncan Phyfe type, with 
fitted border, crossed lyre base, and brass 
feet of lion’s head and forepaws. In the 
corner by the hall door is a rocking-ship 
grandfather clock, made about 1790 by 
Simon Willard, the most famous of 
American clock makers, at his “Clock 
Dial” in Roxbury. Above its face, which 
bears the maker’s name, is painted an 
ocean scene with a lighthouse. Silhouetted 
against this background a tiny ship, under 
full sail, rocks back and forth with each 
swing of the pendulum. In the opposite 
corner stands a secretary-bookcase of 
bombe shape, with serpentine front, a 
choice piece made in England in the early 
eighteenth century of San Domingo ma- 
hogany. Also among the furnishings in 
this room are a set of Chippendale chairs, 
a small block-front desk, curios, pictures, 
and a very fine Empire style bookcase 
filled with old volumes. 

Leading from the “withdrawing room” 
and opening into the front hall, is the 
room which is thought to have been Har- 
rison Gray Otis’s office. Its most distinc- 
tive feature is the built-in safe over the 
mantelpiece. This old strong-box is lined 
with sheet iron and secured with heavy 
doors which lock with a large brass key. 
It occupies half of the overmantel, while 
the other half is of paneling matching its 


doors. The trim throughout the room is 
painted a dull green as originally, includ- 
ing the cornice, which is of wood, while 
the walls and ceiling are buff. A striking 
piece of furniture is the Goddard style 
block-front desk, carved in shell design. 
Opposite it is a mahogany block-front 
chest of drawers of the 
type. In this room are also two Queen 
Anne chairs, one of which belonged to 
William Ellery of Newport, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. On the 
walls are two engravings of Boston Har- 
bor, and three others from Boydell’s 
Shakespeare series, and an oil painting of 
the port of Macao. Most beautiful of all is 
a girandole clock made by Lemuel Cur- 
tis, one of the most famous of Simon Wil- 
lard’s pupils, at his shop in Concord, 
Massachusetts, about 1820. It is a large 
wall clock of mahogany, finished in brass 
and gold-leaf and surmounted by Prince- 
of-Wales feathers. 

Directly across the hall from «he 
‘withdrawing room” is the dining room. 


Massachusetts 


‘ 


This is one of the largest rooms in the 
house. Its dominant feature is a mantel- 
piece which is a fine example of wood- 
work with composition applique, done 
after the manner of Wedgwood. It is a 
cause for wonder that such a delicate and 
lovely thing as this mantelpiece should 
have come down through the years with 
its beauty unmarred. The background is 
pale green and the relief white, and this 
color scheme, discovered to be the origi- 
nal, is carried through all the wood trim 
of the room. ‘There are four doors, one 
opposite each window, and the overdoors 
with their applied decorations match the 
mantel in style. The walls are tinted buff 
and the cornice and ceiling very pale buff. 
Scattered over the walls are a few en- 
gravings and paintings. Down the center 
runs a long mahogany dining table, in 
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three parts, somewhat after the style of 
Duncan Phyfe, and around it are hand- 
carved chairs to match. This set was 
used for sixty years at 39 Beacon Street, 
Boston, and belonged to Nathan Apple- 
ton. The Hepplewhite sideboard belonged 
to Paul Revere and came from his house 
in Canton, Massachusetts. Above the 
sideboard hangs a huge girandole gilt 
mirror topped by a St. George-and-the- 
dragon. Other articles in this room are 
an old Italian looking-glass, and in one 
corner, towering almost to the ceiling, an 
eighteenth-century Dutch astronomical 
clock. 

Adjoining the dining room, and con- 
necting it with the ell kitchen, is the but- 
ler’s pantry, not yet restored. On the 
walls are photographs of portraits of Har- 
rion Gray Otis, his wife and one 
daughter, and a Simon Willard banjo 
clock. A small closet opens from this 
room, from which, in the olden days, a 
staircase led down to the wine cellar. 

The ell kitchen has not been restored. 
It is now used as a gallery for a collection 
of ship models, ship pictures, and various 
other objects relating to Boston’s mari- 
time history. The kitchen is connected 
with the central hallway by means of a 
small back hall. From this hall a narrow 
fight of stairs goes up to the second floor 
and continues on up to the third. 

The hanging staircase in the main hall- 
way leads up to the landing just beneath 
the original Palladian window, beauti- 
fully decorated with paneling and carv- 
ing, from which the front window was 
copied, On this landing stands a delicate 
Adam settee, and beside it a Dutch tall 
clock that was made in Amsterdam and 
carried from there to Dutch Guiana. It 
was then bought by a ship captain for the 
order of John A. Emmons, Boston sugar 
merchant. This clock strikes four times 


an hour and not only tells the time of day, 
but also the day of the week, day of the 
month, and phase of the moon. The stair- 
case makes a U turn at this landing and 
ascends a few steps to the main hall of the 
second floor. 

The second story hallway is_ well 
lighted by the two Palladian windows. Its 
walls and woodwork are painted and 
decorated in the same manner as in the 
lower hall and all in all it is one of the 
most delightful spots in the house. “Iwo 
noticeable pieces of furniture here are an 
old tambour desk, and a large chest-on- 
chest. There are also chairs, a table, and 
oil portraits. 

The first door on the left leads to the 
rear chamber, which is directly over the 
office and of the same size. The wood 
trim and mantel here are quite plain and 
painted a light gray. The wall-paper, 
oift of Mrs. Clifford R. Weld, is a re- 
production of an old, possibly French, 
original, The fireplace is furnished with 
andirons, bellows, tongs, and a_ bed 
warmer. [he most obvious piece of fur- 
niture in the room is a beautiful japanned 
high chest of drawers, which may have 
been made by ‘Thomas Johnson in Bos- 
ton, around 1735. [he bed is a four-post 
canopy top, elaborately carved, and 
covered with a linsey-woolsey spread. 
The bed hangings, cut in the pattern of 
the lost originals, now hang at the three 
windows. By a window stands a fine 
block-front bureau, and on it is a shaving 
mirror of earlier date. Beside the bureau 
is an old wigstand. An unusual piece of 
furniture is a mahogany traveling cabinet- 
washstand said to have been made to order 
in London over a hundred years ago for 
a Boston merchant who did much travel- 
ing by sea. When closed it looks like a 
small chest of drawers, but it combines in 
an ingenious way a dressing table, shaving 
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Fireback in BarrisonG@ray Otis House 
SECOND FLOOR FRONT EAST ROOM 
The inscription at the top reads “‘Bates The 
Famous Horseman.’ Bates was a famous 
equestrian performer from Europe, but the 


selectmen refused him permission to perform 
on Boston Common 


mirror, washstand, water-bottle stand, 
chamber set, and writing desk. 

A door from the rear chamber leads 
into the front chamber which also opens 
to the main hallway. The wood trim here, 
originally light green, is now painted a 
soft gray to match the scenic paper also 
in gray tones, and the windows are hung 
with curtains of green silk brocade. The 
mantel has the usual applied figures, 
while a new centrepiece, carved with 
patriotic motifs, takes the place of a lost 
original, of which the oval impression is 
still visible. In the fireplace is the only 
fireback in the house, found in place on 
opening it up. It is of cast iron, with the 
figure of a man standing on horseback, 
and bears the inscription, “‘Bates the 
Famous Horseman.”’ Bates was a Euro- 


pean equestrian performer to whom the 
Boston selectmen refused permission to 
appear on Boston Common. The bed- 
stead here, also from 39 Beacon Street, 
is a four-post canopy top, hung and 
covered with chintz. On one side of the 
bed is a small what-not table, and on the 
other side, and fitting into the corner, a 
dainty littke mahogany washstand with 
blue Staffordshire pitcher and wash bowl. 
The largest piece of furniture is a fine 
Philadelphia high chest of drawers. On 
either side of the fireplace is a Martha 
Washington chair. Between the two front 
windows is a Sheraton inlaid bureau. On 
the bureau is a sandalwood work-box of 
Oriental inlay, beautifully designed. 
There are many other interesting articles 
in this room, including p:ctures, samplers, 
a whalebone swift and a cast iron boot- 
jack, in the form of a beetle, used as a 
doorstop. 

Across the hall from the front cham- 
ber, and just above the dining room, 1s 
the formal drawing room. The four 
doors of this room are of mahogany, with 
restored mortise locks, and the modern 
floor is of polished oak. As in the dining 
room, the doors are placed one opposite 
each window, and the overdoors are 
elaborately decorated and the door frames 
suitably carved. Mirrors are set into the 
four upper panels of each door making 
the room seem even larger than it really 
is. [he dado is paneled and capped by an 
elaborate chair rail. The walls are finished 
off with a frieze and cornice of classic de- 
sign. With the exception of the doors the 
whole room is painted white. The man- 
telpiece is of white marble and above it 
hangs a mirror with lavishly carved and 
gilded frame, topped by Prince-of-Wales 
feathers. [his mirror was once owned by 
‘Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. To the left of the fireplace 
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THall Paper in Harrison Gray Otis Bouse, 2 Lynde Street, Boston 


FORMERLY IN THI 


WHITE-LEACH-RICHARDS HOUSE, WEYMOUTH 


The paper is a gift to the Society from the Misses Richards and the cost of transferring is a gift 
from Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene 


stands a fire screen and to the right a 
small pie-crust tripod table. Between the 
two front windows is a block-front secre- 
tary-bookcase, which at one time be- 
longed to the Reverend John Marsh of 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. Opposite the 
fireplace, is a handsomely carved Chi- 
nese Chippendale side table with heavy 
marble top. On its center is one of the 
rare Eddystone lighthouse clocks with 
mahogany case, made by Simon Willard 
in 1782. On each side of the clock is an 
Argand lamp. Against the rear wall 
stands a delicate early piano, made in 
London, Engand, by Astor & Company 
in 1779. Beside this is an old harp, 
made in London, England, in 1806, and 
formerly owned and used by Mr. Charles 
K. Morrison of East Boston. There are 


also in the room a set of Sheraton side 
chairs, a settee upholstered in pink silk 
brocade, several paintings, including a 
Benjamin West, and other antiques. 
Adjoining the drawing room, and also 
leading from the rear hall, is the card 
room. The wall-paper here shows scenes 
from a French féte. It is an old French 
paper which originally hung in the White- 
Leach-Richards house in Weymouth, A 
gilt convex mirror surmounted by the 
American eagle completes the wall deco- 
ration. The modern floor is of polished 
oak, and the wood trim is green. The 
furnishings consist of a card table, Shera- 
ton side chairs, and a Martha Washing- 
ton type chair finished in green velvet. 
The card room leads into the ell cham- 
ber which likewise opens from the rear 
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hall. ‘(The wood trim is of a putty green 
color, and the modern wall-paper is an 
adaptation of an old design. On the 
large four-post tent-top bed with a net- 
ted tester, is a candlewick embroidered 
coverlet with the inscription, “Nancy 
Hobart, 1807.” Beside the bed is a cradle, 
and at the foot is an old leather-covered, 
brass-studded chest of about 1800 lined 
with fragrant camphor wood. Other fur- 
nishings are a large wing chair drawn up 
to the fireplace; a flat-topped high chest 
of drawers; and a low chest of drawers 
with unusually elaborate hardware, on 
top of which is a shaving mirror and two 
brass whale-oil lamps. On the wall are 
several paintings and a set of B. Plen’s 
four seasons. 

The third floor of the Otis house 1s 
reached by the little back stairway and 
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contains six rooms only one of which is 
furnished in the period. In the. largest 
room are exhibited examples of furniture 
of the seventeenth century. Next to it is a 
room containing four doll houses and old- 
fashioned toys, and beyond that a simple 
bed room. The rest of the space on this 
floor is given over to storage space and 
the main office. 

From the office in the ell one passes 
into the Museum of New England An- 
tiquities, a modernized four-story build- 
ing at the rear of and on two floors con- 
nected with the Otis house. This rapidly 
growing museum is patterned after the 
folk museums of Europe and contains 
much to entertain and instruct all in- 
terested in the life and manners and cus- 
toms of early New Englanders. 
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Wiew of Boston circa 1810 


COLORED AQUATINT BY J. 


L. BOQUET DE WOISERI. VERY FEW IMPRESSIONS OF THIS RARE 


PRINT ARE IN EXISTENCE, THE ORIGINAL FROM WHICH THIS ILLUSTRATION WAS MADE, 
IS IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. IT IS A LARGE, PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE WATERFRONT, 


TAKEN FROM SOUTH BOSTON 
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Auditor's Certificate 


Carleton R. Richmond, Esgq., ‘Treasurer, 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir :— 

We have made an examinat.on of the 
following financial statements of the 
SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES— 


Exhibit A. Balance Sheet, February 25, 
1935. 

Savings Accounts and Invest- 
ments, February 28, 1938. 
Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the 
25, 


Schedule 


— 
. 


Schedule 


No 


year ended February 
1935. 

General Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the year 
ended February 28, 1938. 

Real Estate Receipts and 
Disbursements for the year 
ended February 28, 1938. 

Receipts and Disbursements 
for other Designated Pur- 
poses for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 25, 1935. 


Schedule 


ww 
> 


Schedule 4. 


Schedule 5: 


In connection with our work we ex- 
amined the books of account and support- 
ing data to the extent hereinafter stated. 

All recorded cash receipts were traced 
to bank statements as deposits; cancelled 
cheques, vouchers or other satisfactory 
evidence of payment were examined in 
support of all disbursements. Cash bal- 
ances at the close of the year were verified 
by direct confirmation by depositaries, 
and savings accounts and securities were 
verified “by Inspection of the bank books 
and certificates. Mortgages payable were 
verified by correspondence with the 
payees. Income from investments was 
verified by reference to bond rates and 
published dividend records. 

In our opinion, based upon our ex- 
Balance Sheet 
and related statements fairly set forth the 
financial condition of the Society on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938 and its operations for the 
year then ended. 


amination, the attached 


Yours respectfully, 
BoyDEN, YARDLEY & GUAY 


May 31, 1938. 


Report of the Treasurer 


EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET 


February 28, 1938 


ASSETS 


Assets of Pooled Funds: —_ 
Uninvested Cash 


$21,954.28 


Add—Amount borrowed for General Expenditure 
(contra ) 





196.57 
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Report of the Treasurer 







































Savings Bank Deposits—Sch. 1 5,448.40 
Bonds—Book Value—Sch. 1 79,504.34 
Stocks—Book Value—Sch. 1 100,644.16 
$2075747-75 
Derby House Endowment Fund—separately invested—Sch. 1 128.77 
Assets of Real Estate Funds: — 
Real Estate at Cost or Estimated Values at time of acquisition, plus expenditures 
for restoration 444,172.30 





$652,048.82 


LIABILITIES 
Pooled Funds: — 


Endowment Funds—Income to be used for: — 


Real Estate Maintenance $146,293.55 
Other Designated Purposes 6,438.49 
General Purposes 26,981.02 


























$179,713.06 
Temporary Funds—Principal to be used for: — 
Real Estate Maintenance $ 15,319.23 
Real Estate Restoration 1 54.36.37 
Other Designated Purposes 11,279.09 
28,034.69 
Total Pooled Funds $207.747.75 
Derby House Endowment Fund 128.77 
Real Estate Funds: — 
Mortgage Notes Payable $ 31,907.36 
Equity of Society 412,264.94 
444,172.30 
General Fund Liabilities: — 
Bank Loan $ 850.00 
Mortgage Note Payable | 5,000.00 
Amount borrowed for General Expenditure 196.57 
6,046.57 
Deficit : — 
Balance—February 28, 1937—per previous report $16,867.76 
Less—Net Receipts—for year ended February 28, 1938—Sch. 3 10,821.19 
6,046.57 
$652,048.82 
SCHEDULE 1 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AND INVESTMENTS 
February 28, 1938 
Interest 
Savings Accounts : — Deposit Received 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank $ 500.00 $11.25 
Home Savings Bank 1,000.00 25.00 
Provident Institution for Savings 500.00 12.50 
Suffolk Savings Bank 1,000.00 22.50 
Warren Institution for Savings 1,000.00 22.50 


Massachusetts Savings Bank (Emergency Fund) 881.18 * 21.62 
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Old-Time New England 





Provident Institution for Savings (Wood Fund) 


(March 1, 1938—$229.84) 


Suffolk Savings Bank (Kimball Fund) (March 1, 1938—$351 


Salem Five Cents Savings Bank (Benson Fund) 


* Interest added to Principal and included in Deposit Column. 





Bonds: 
Baltimore & Ohio 4A’s 
Bell Telephone of Canada 5s 
Bethlehem Steel 334’s 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. — 5’s 
Cleveland Union Terminal 5™%’s 
Consolidated Edison 3's 
Copley Square Trust 41's 
Detroit Edison ss 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates  4’s 
Lehigh Valley Ry.of N.Y. 4%’s 


New England Power Association 5’s 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. 
New York Steam Corp. s 
Southern Pacific 


41A’s 
Union Elec. Light & Power* 4%’s 
United Drug 5’s 


* Called—proceeds received March 


Stocks: 





American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


American Can Company 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Draper Corporation 

Edison Electric Ill. Co. of Boston 
Electric Bond & Share 

General Electric 

General Motors 

L. A. W. Acceptance Corp., Pfd. 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
Mission Corporation 

New England Tel. & Tel. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Radio Corporation 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
Sears Roebuck 

Springfield Gas Light Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


Par 

Value 
1939 $5,000. 
1957 5,000. 
1966 5,000. 
1939 6,000. 
1972 §,000. 
1956 s,000, 
194! 3,000 
1952 5,000 
1956 §,000. 
1940 5,000. 
1948 10,000, 
1948 s§,000. 
1956 §,000. 
1969 2,000, 
1957 §,000. 
1953 §,000. 
$81,000. 
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224.32 
38) 342.90 
128.77 
$55577-17 
) 
Book Market 
Value Value 
$5,075.00 $2,500.00 
4,756.25 6,000.00 
4,925.00 4,700.00 
5,700.00 6,180.00 
3,537.50 4,750.00 
4,975.00 §,100.00 
2,711.2§ 25,340.00 
4,787.50 §,400.00 
4,825.00 3,900.00 
$5175.00 2,500.00 
10,000.00 $,200.00 
6,613.34 1,000.00 
4,575.00 5,200.00 
1,948.50 1,120.00 
4,875.00 5,187.50 
4,975.00 3,800.00 
$79,504.34 $67,877.50 
, 
Book Market 
| alue | alue 


45243-75 
6,177.00 
7,801.65 
4,401.06 
4,633.20 
6,417.70 
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4,602.50 
4,364.70 
25495-55 
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39415.20 
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$1,054.00 
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Report of the Treasurer 





U. S. Steel Corporation, Pfd. 35 3,929.83 
F. W. Woolworth Company 100 4,415.20 





$100,644.16 
* $300.00 of this collected from broker for prev ious year. 


SUMMARY 


Savings Accounts $ 5,577.17 
Bonds (Par Value $81,000) 79,504.34 
Stocks 100,644.16 





$185,725.67 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
General Receipts—Sch. 3 
Real Estate Receipts—Sch. 4 
; Designated Receipts—Sch. 5 
| Direct to Principal of Derby Fund 








i SCHEDULE 2 








General Expense (Sch. 3) 

Real Estate Maintenance (Sch. 4) 

Real Estate Acquisition & Restoration (Sch. 5) 
Payment of Derby House Mortgage (Sch. 5) 
Miscellaneous disbursements for designated purposes 
Reduction of Otis House Mortgage 

Reduction of Bank Loan 


Interest added to Savings Deposits 


Cash on hand—February 28, 1938 





3,780.00 


4,300.00 





$87,520.00 


$ 55577-17 
67,877.50 


$7,520.00 





$160,974.67 


$10,145.04 
$,004.98 
3,234.00 
3525 5.64 
171.00 
144-93 
3,908.29 
11,677.27 
12,783.70 
3,216.00 


4,986.90 





STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS 
} 
4 for the year ended February 28, 1938 
i Cash on hand—March 1, 1937 
RECEIPTS 
Income from Investments (Sch. 1) 
Appeals 

Dues—Active Members 
Associate Members 
Museum Admissions 

Sales of Publications, Photographs, etc. 
i Rents, Premiums & Admissions 
$ Gifts and Legacies—for designated purposes 

Unrestricted 

7 For liquidation of Derby Mortgage 
: Proceeds of Mortgage on Mawdsley House 
. 
j 
DISBURSEMENTS 


$13,799.62 
18,126.69 
14,584.13 
§,000.00 
2,045.19 
10,000.00 
400.00 
31.69 





6 30.00 


240.00 





$6,594.60 


$ 125.44 
3942 5.00 


6,594.60 





$10,145.04 


$ 1,318.28 
.O4 





$10,145.04 


$24,413.85 


61,527-75 





$85,941.60 


63,987.32 








Old-Time New England 





Receipts : — 


SCHEDULE 3 


GENERAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 1938 


Appeals for General Purposes 
Income from Invested Funds 


Dues — Active Members $ 


Associate Members 





Museum Admissions 
Sales — Publication No. 1 


Salaries 


Publication No. 2 
Photographs 
Bulletin 


Disbursements : — 


Extra Labor 

Expense of Appeals 

“Old-Time New England” (after deducting receipts from 
advertising and sales ) 

Interest Paid (Otis House Mortgage ) 

Library Expense 

Telephone & Telegraph 


Postage 


Express & Cartage 

Office Supplies 

Expense of Annual Meeting 
Museum Expense 

Museum Objects Expense 
Legal Expense 

Automobile Expense 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Miscellaneous 


Net General Receipts 


Receipts: — 
Income from Invested Funds 


Add — Unrestricted Gifts and Legacies Receivec 
Add [ tricted Gift iL R | 


Deduct — Net Real Estate Disbursements 


To Exh. A 





SCHEDULE 4 


$6,058. 
1,318. 


6,489. 
171. 
114. 
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$6,321. 
247. 
468. 
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REAL Estate RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 1938 


Rent and Premium 
Admissions 


$ 6,283.04 
3,513. 
94. 


71 


s8 


$14,181.85 


799.62 
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$13,165.93 
25344-74 











$10,821.19 


$LO,IQ1.33 
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Report of the Treasurer 














Disbursements: 
Mortgage Principal 
Mortgage Interest 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Water Rates 
Fuel 
Repairs 
Custodians’ Salaries 
Miscellaneous 


$ 400.00 
~3/7 
694.86 


1,399.68 
43 


S 
229.70 





18,126.69 


Net Real Estate Disbursements before Maintenance Fund Transfer $ 7,935.36 


Transfers to Maintenance Funds of Unexpended Receipts 


Transfers from Maintenance Funds to cover excess of Disbursements 


Over Receipts in whole or in part 


> 


$ 4 6 2 
+ 4,004.53 


9,655.15 





$3590.62 


Net Real Estate Disbursements after Maintenance Fund Transfers — 


To Sch. 3 


SCHEDULE 5 


RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS FOR OTHER DESIGNATED PURPOSES 


for the year ended February 28, 1938 





Receipts 


Appeals (includes $1,456.00 for Real Estate Maintenance ) 


Income from Invested Funds 


$ 1,946.98 
2,539.96 


Gifts and Legacies for Designated Purposes (includes $3,635.92 for Real 


Estate Maintenance ) 
Gifts for liquidation of Derby House Mortgage 
Proceeds of mortgage—Mawdsley House 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements : — 
Acquisition of Quincy House 
Mawdsley House purchase 
Whitfield House restoration 


Derby House Mortgage 

Legal expenses re Derby House 
Museum objects 

Publication No. 1 

Legal Service 

Furniture & Fixtures 
Photographs 

Extra Labor 

Library Expense 
Miscellaneous 


Net Receipts 
Transfers to Temporary Funds 
Transfers from Temporary Funds 


$4,225.13 
9,;359-00 


1,000.00 





11,677.27 
3,216.00 


4,986.90 


$24,367.11 


$14,584.13 
§,000.00 
204.10 
185.20 
277-40 
6.00 
25.00 
182.80 
405.00 
g.69 


750.00 





$19,889.36 
17,151.5 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


OLD BOSTON 

Tablet placed to identify what was formerly 
Bowling Green, now Bowdoin Square 

T. F. MlecGANN 

Ill PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, 


Established 1 SOO 


— 


SONS CO. 
MASS. 


ARTISTIC ANTIQUITIES 


A Collection, rich in treasures, gathered in far-away 
countries, and covering many 
periods in the world’s history. 

To the gift-seeker it offers 
an unusual opportunity for 
distinctive wedding presents, 

remembrance, at 
reasonable cost. 


Old Russia 


16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 


(Opposite the Ritz-Carlton) 


or other 





RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions. 
Catalogues issued 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








Late Arrivals 
For the Country House 
Pine trestle foot dining table. Price 
refinished. $175.00 
Eight feet long, Seats ten people. 
Several corner and wall cupboards. 
Very fine slat-back rush seat arm- 
chair. Refinished. $45-00 
Old fireside bench, Seats three, all rc- 
finished. Spindle back. $100.00 
Sailors’ sea-chests in original condition, 
$I 5.00 each. 
Pair large wrought-iron Andirons. 
Verly early. $30.00 
Street lamps ready for use. $15.00 
Keep us in mind when furnishing. 
WJ> 
BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 


lnsurance 
ON YOUR ANTIQUES 


is dependent on the knowledge which 
your agent has 
of your particular problem 


When a loss occurs, the adjustment 
is a simple matter for one who 
has a sympathetic understanding of the 
true value of the antiques insured 


I should be glad to discuss 
your insurance problems with you 


Charles Hadley W atkins 


Lafavette <7 


112 WATER ST. 


BOSTON 
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